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Dramatic Sketches. 


Mr. C. KEMBLE. 
(With a Portrait.) 


Mr. C. Kemble may be considered 
as the leader of that class of gentle- 
men, who though far from being bad 
actors, are still farther from being 
ereat ones ; who weary the town 
with pretensions, which they are to- 
tally unable to sustain ; and con- 
tinually excite expectations, which 
they are as Often doomed to dis- 
appoint. In the case of Mr. C. 
Kemble the fault evidently is not on 
the side of Nature. She has en- 
dowed him with a fine person, and 
features extremely handsome ; his 
voice is powerful, and his whole ap- 
pearance prepossessing; ; yet, with 
ali these advantages, he has made 
little progress towards greatness, nor 
is such progress now to be hoped for. 
He is no novice upon the stage ; he 
has faced an audience for nearly 
thirty years; and at this period 
maintains precisely the character he 
acquired at his outset—that of being 


always a respectable, and sometimes - 


a good, actor; but seldom passing 
mere propriety, or soaring to that 
height of excellence which leaves 
nothing to the critic but silent ad- 
miration or unqualified eulogy. He 
certainly in a few instances acts ad- 
mirably, but, as two warm days do 
not make a summer, neither does the 
clever performance of five or six 
parts constitute a great actor. In- 


deed, the very mention of these cha- 
Vol. I 


racters is sufficient to prove the 


‘limited nature of his talents. Ten 


years ago, had you asked one of his 
admirers to mention the parts hé 
excelled in, he would instantly have 
named Cassio, Falconbridge, and one 
or two others: ask him the same 
question to-morrow, and you will 
receive precisely the same answer. 
All our great inspired actors have 
gone on improving to the end of 
their career; but the mere man of 
judgment plods on from day to day, 
in the same unvaried round, and the 
last state of that man is worse than 
the first.—Will any one pretend to 
assert that this is not the case with 
Mr. C. Kemble; or that his acting 
was not in every respect just’ as good 
in 1808 as it is in 1818 ?—We doubt 
whether his warmest admirers will 
venture to deny it. 

These remarks must be understood 
as directed solely to Mr. C. Kemhble’s 
performance in tragedy. His comic 
powers are more respectable ; and 
amid the sad deficiency of actors of 
genteel comedy, he is found very 
useful ; though his performances are 
frequently pervaded by a langour 
and carelessness excessively tiresome. 
In short, he possesses much of his 
brother’s judgment, without any of 
his genius; and, as has been re- 
marked, would most probably never 
have dreamed of the stage as a 
profession, had he not been incited to 


it by the fame of his gifted relations ;. 


and, like too many others, mistaken 
inclination for ability. 
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it 


Historp of the Theatres, 


Cuar. TW. Review of the Thea- 
tres existing in the time of Shak- 
speare, concluded. The Fortune 
in Golden Lane, and the Red Bull 
ix St. John’s Street, described. 


THE FORTUNE 

Which stood in Golden Lane, and 
took its name from a picture or sta- 
tue of Fortune placed in front of it, 
was built by Edward Alleyn, the 
player. It was commenced in 1599, 
and finished in 1600, at an expense 
of £520, a considerable sum in those 
days. ‘Ihe company who performed 
there had previously played at the 
Rose, and were called The Lord Ad- 
miral’s Servants, till 1603, when 
they assumed the title of The Prince’s 
Servants. The audiences are sup- 
posed to have been principally com- 
posed of the lower orders. On the 
29th of December, 1621, it aeci- 
dentally took fire, at twelve o’clock 
at night, and was completely burned 
down in two hours, together with 
all the dresses, &e. to the utter ruin 
of the performers. It was shortly 
after rebuilt, upon an enlarged scale, 
and the company, who then styled 
themselves The Palsgrave’s Serv ants, 


appear to have continued acting 
there till the year 1640, when they 
removed to the Red Bull. They 
were succeeded by a set of perfor- 
mers called The Prince’s Servants, 
who contrived to act occasionally, 
notwithstanding an order made by 
the Parliament in September, 1642, 
for suppressing theatres; nor did 
they finally desist until a peremptory 
ordinance for dismantling all play- 
houses was issued on the 3rd of Fe- 
bruary, 1648. Amidst their difficul- 
ties, the rent falling in arrear, the 
trustees of Dulwich College (to 
which charity it had been bequeathed 
by Alleyn) took possession of the 
premises on the 2ist of November, 
1749. Inthe “ Mercurius Politicus, 
Tuesday, February 14, to Tuesday, 
February 21, 1661,” the sile and 
ground adjoining were advertised lo 
be let for building upon, and de- 
scribed as affording space sufficient 
for the erection of twenty-three tene- 
ments, with gardens. This offer, 
however, does not appear to have 
been accepted by any one, since it 
was represented to the Archbishop, 
upon his visitation in 1687, that the 
College had been brought considera- 
bly into debt by the defalcation of its 
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revenues caused by the falling in of 
the Fortune Playhouse. 

In our introduction to this “ His- 
tory of the Theatres,” we asserted 
that Mr. Malone’s “ Additions” to 
his “Essay on the English Stage” 
controvert in many instances what 
has previously been advanced ; and 
his account of this theatre affords a 
case in point. Speaking of it in his 
“ Essay,” he says “it was a round 
brick building ;” whereas by a con- 
tract for its erection, between Alleyn 
and one Peter Street, a builder, 
which he has printed in his “ Addi- 
tions,” it pearinly appears that it was 
originally a square wooden edilice, 
and that the round brick building, if 
it ever existed at all, must have been 
the theatre erected after the fire 
beforementioned. In the said con- 
tract between Alleyn and Street, it 
is agreed that the proposed house 
shall be “sett square, and conteine 
fowerscore fuote, of lawful assize, 
everye waie square,” which is de- 
scribed as being the size of 
the Globe on Bankside. This ap- 
pears to have been looked upon in 
those days as a playhouse of extra- 
ordinary dimensions, for in the pro- 
logue to Dekker’s “ Roaring Girl,” 
acted here in 1611, there is the fol- 
lowing couplet : 

“A roaring girl, whose notes till 
now nhe’er were, 

“ Shall fill with laughter our vast 
theatre.” 

The Fortune is spoken of by some 
writers as being the oldest theatre in 
London, but for this they do not ap- 
pear to have any authority. Upon 
this point again, Mr. Malone’s asser- 
tions are contradictory. He says inone 
place that “ the Theatre, from its naine, 
was probably the first building crected 
in the metropolis for scenic exhibi- 
tions ;”’* and in the very next page 


* Vide Reed’s Shakspeare, 1813. 
vol. TIL. p. 54: 


tells us that “the Fortune was the 
oldest theatre in London.”’+ As we 
have before said, however, this latter 
assertion does not seem to be correct. 
In Alleyn’s contract with Street, the 
intended theatre is not specified by 
any particular name, and it is there- 
fore fair to presume that this was the 
first erected on the spot. 

The ground on which the Fortune 
stood was origtnally occupied by a 
building used as a nursery for the 
children of Henry the Eighth, the 
lease of which was purchased by Al- 


leyn. It appears probable that on 


converting it unto a_ theatre, he 
spared part of the old front, which 
is still in existence, and forms the 
subject of the present view. Such at 
least seems to be the general opinion; 
for ibe arms of England, and em- 
blems of Charity, &c. with which it 
is ornamented, appear more likely to 
have decorated the royal nursery, 
than such a building as we may pre- 
sume a theatre in those days to have 
been. “To what base uses may we 
not come!” This once-royal fabric 
is now divided into two miserable 
tenements, forming Nos, 61 and 62 
in Golden Lane, and standing at the 
corner of a filthy hole, called Rose 
Allev; from whence to Playhouse 
Yard, another miserable avenue, 
connecting Golden Lane with White- 
cross Street, Alleyn’s premises are 
supposed to have extended. The 
lower part of these houses is entirely 
shut up. One of them only is inha- 
bited, and is used as a_ lodging- 
house. They have lately been pur- 
chased by a carpenter in Bunhill 
Row, and are shortly, we understand, 
to be pulled down. Behind them is 
Si. Thomas’s burial ground. A 
view of this building, with a plan of 
the neighb: uring streets, is given in 
the “ Londina Hllustrata ;” but though 
a very spirited engraving, it conveys 


+ Ibid. p. 55. 
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the idea of an antiquated but sub- 
stantial tenement, rather than of the 
miserable tottering ruin which the 
house really is. The sketch from 
which our engraving has been made 
was taken about a fortnight since, 
and is minutely correct. ‘The whole 
appearance of the place is highly 
curious, and well deserving the trou- 
ble of a visit from the Dangle and 
antiquary- 

A tradition was long current in 
the neighbourhood, that in digging 
the foundation of the Fortune, there 
was found a considerable treasure, 
the greater part of which fell into 
the possession of Alleyn, and laid 
the basis of his subsequent wealth ; 
but it is easy to account for his dying 
rich, without having recourse to any 
such questionable stories. He mar- 
ried three wives, each, as is believed, 
possessing some property; he was 
not only manager of the Fortune, 
but of the Hope, or Bear Garden ; 
his profits as an actor must also have 
been considerable; and, above all, 


he was extremely prudent and eco- 
nonical. 


THE RED BULL. 


This house, which was a large 
one, and the sign of which was 
probably a Red Bull, stood on a plot 
of ground called Red Bull Yard, 
near the upper end of St. John’s 
Street, Clerkenwell. This name 
the place retained till towards the 
end of the last century, when it was 
newly christened, and is now called 
Woodbridge Street. Itis a narrow, 
dirty avenue, the first turning on 
the left above Aylesbury Street. 
The appearance of the houses in it 
is extremely antiquated, but, as may 
be imagined, all traces of the theatre 
have long disappeared. According 
to tradition, this was the house at 
Which Shakspeare held gentlemen’s 
horses, on his first arrival in Lon- 
don, though it is more than probable 
that the whole story is a mere fable. 


The actors here were called The 
Queen’s Servants, and afterwards 
The players of the Revels; they 
appear to have been of the very 
lowest order, and the audiences were 
of a similar description, being chief. 
ly composed of the poorer citizens, 
and meaner sort of people. During 
Lent the house was let to prize. 
fighters, tuinblers, and rope-dancers, 
who sometimes added a Masque to 
the other exhibitions. In the time 
of the civil wars it became highly 
celebrated for the representation of 
what were called Drolls, a selection 
of the comic scenes from the plays of 
Shakspeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
&e. A collection of these, publish- 
ed in 1672, by one Francis Kirkman, 
a bookseller, has a view of the inside 
as a frontispiece, which is extremely 
curious and valuable, as being the 
only representation extant of the 
internal appearance of our ancient 
theatres. A copy of it will be given 
in our next number, with a descrip- 
tion of the customs and economy of 
the Stage in those days. 

In the latter end of 1659, some 
months before the restoration of 
Charles Second, the theatres began 
to revive, and several plays were 
acted here in that and the following 
year, previous to the return of the 
King. The performers who afterwards 
became The King’s Servants, and 
of whom the present Drury Lane 
Company may be looked upon as 
the regular descendants, continued 
to play here under the management 
of Killegrew, till November 1660, 
when they removed to a house 10 
Gibbon’s Tennis-court, Vere Street, 
Clare Market. 

We shall resume our account of 
their operations at the proper period. 
As no mention of the Red Bull, after 
this time, occurs in any writer, it is 
to be presumed that it was either 
converted to some other purpose, 


or suffered to fall gradually te 
decay. 
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of Books. 


Letters from the Hon. Horace Wal- 
pole, to George Montague, Esq. 
from the year 1736 to the yeur 
1770; now first published from 
the originals, in the possession of 
the Editor. London, Rodwell 
and Martin, Old Bond Street. 
1818, 4to. pp. 446. £2 Qs. 


Tue collected works and correspon- 
dence of Walpole have long been 
before the public, in five huge quartos ; 
yet, voluminous as is the collection, 
few can have reached its conclusion 
without regret, or expressing a wish 
for an addition to it. That wish 
is now gratified by the publication 
of the volume before us, which con- 
sists of a series of Letters addressed 
by Walpole to George Montague, 
Esq. Usher of the Black Rod in 
Ireland, during the Lieutenancy of 
the Earl of Halifax, containing a 
most copious collection of the bon- 
mots, scandal, and babil, current in 
the higher circles during a period 
of nearly forty years. They bear 
the stamp of genuineness upon the 
faceof them. The liveliness ofstyle, 
fertility of anecdote, and facetious- 
ness of description which distinguish 
his letters previously published, 
equally characterize the present col- 
lection ; and we are sorry to add 
that they also resemble them as well 
in the inclination to profanity, and 
grossness of allusion, by which they 
are pervaded. The Letters are in 
number 262, and in the hope of im- 
parting to our readers a portion of the 
amusement which we have derived 
from their perusal ourselves, we 
proceed to lay before them some 
pretty copious extracts, separating as 
much as possible the grain from the 
chaff. We commence with a passage 
relative to his early friend Gray, of 


whom he often speaks, but not in 
very partial terms. It alludes to his 
taciturnity, and the labour he noto- 
riously bestowed on the composition 
of his poems :— 


“ My Lady Aylesbury has been 
much diverted, and so will you too. 
Gray is in their neighbourhood. My 
Lady Carlisle says he is extremely like 
me in his manner ! They went a party 
to dineon a‘cold loaf, and passed the 
day ; Lady A. protests he never opened 
his lips but once, and then only said, 
‘ Yes, my lady, [ believeso.’” p. 199. 


Gray has _ translated two noble 
incantations from the Lord knows 
who, a Danish Gray, who lived the 
Lord knows when. They are to be 
enchased in a history of English 
bards, which Mason and he are wri- 
ting, but of which the former has not 
written a word yet, and of which the 
Jatter, if he rides Pegasus at his usual 
foot-pace, will finish the first page 
two years hence.” p, 224. 


We have so long been taught to 
place implicit reliance upon the ae- 
counts of the beauty of Mary Queen 
of Scots, that we were somewhat 
astounded by an anecdote of her 
which we met with. We cannot 
however be easily persuaded to re- 
linquish our long-cherished notions 
of Mary’s personal charms :— 

** IT must tell you an anecdote I 
found Vother day in an old French 
author, which is a great drawback on 
beaux sentiments and romantic ideas. 
Pasquier, in his Recherches de 
France, is giving an account of the 
Queen of Scots’ execution; he says, 


night before, knowing her body 


must be stripped for her shroud, she 
would have her feet washed, because 
she used ointment to one of them 
which was sore.* I believe [ have 


* It is somewhat singular that the 
celebrated Ann Boleyn, of manners 
so seductive, and so replete’ with 
graces, is said (in Larry’s Iistory of 
England) to have had six lingers on 
one hand, a deformed and projecting 
tooth in her upper jaw, and a tumour 
in her neck, which she took great pains 
to conceal, Ed. 
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told you, that in a very old account of 
her rial, which £ bought from Lord 
Oxford’s collection, it is said that she 
was alargelame woman! Take senti- 
ments out of their pantoufles, and 
reduce them to the infirmities of mor- 
tality, and what a falling off there 
is!” p. 58. 

Of his darling .“ Mysterious 
Mother,” which is certainly a beau- 
tiful composition, we meet with the 
following notice :— 


“ April 15, 1768.—I have finished my 
tragedy, but as you would not bear 
the subject, I will -— no more of it, 
but that Mr. Chute, who is not easily 
pleased, likes it, and Gray, who is 
still more difficult, approves it. am 
not yet intoxicated enough with it to 
think it would do for the stage, though 
I wish to see it acted; but as Mrs, 
Pritchard leaves the stage next month, 
1 know nobody who could play the 
Countess; nor am I disposed to ex- 
pose myself to the impertinence of 
that jackanapes Garrick, who lets 
nothing appear but his onn wretched 
stuff, or that of creatures duller still, 
who suffer him to alter their pieces as 
he pleases. Ihave written an Epilogue 
in character for the Clive, which she 
would speak admirably, but I am not 
so sure that she would like to speak it. 
Mr. Conway, Lady Aylesbury, Lady 
Lyttleton, and Miss Rich, are to come 
hither the day after to-morrow, and 
Mr. Conway and [Tare to read my play 
to them, for L have not strength enough 
to go through the whole alone.” p. 406, 


This aflected contempt of Garrick 
is displayed incessantly, and appears 
mightily ridiculous. He seldom lets 
slip an opportunity of reviling him; 
yet it may safely be predicted that 
Garrick will be remembered with 
honour, when the name of Walpole 
Shall have sunk into lasting oblivion. 
The annexed mention of our Ros- 


cius is the most favourable which the 
volume contains :— 


_“ John and Tare just going to Gar- 
rick’s. He has built a en to his 
master Shakspeare, and I am going to 
adorn the outside, since his modesty 
would not let me decorate it within, 
as I proposed, with these mottoes : 


Quod ie et placeo, si placeo, tuum 
est. | 


That I spirit have and nature, 
That sense breathes in every feature, 


That I please, if please I do, 
Shakspeare, all owe to you.” 


Some doubt is thrown upon the 
well-known anecdote of Addison’s 
dying moments, in the subjoined 
passage ; but the notorious propen- 
sity of the writer to jest with serious 
subjects, and ridicule every-thing 
sacred, renders its veracity extremely 
questionable :— 


“ Dr. Young has published a new 
book, he says himself, to have an 
opportunity of telling a story that he 
has known these forty years. Mr, 
Addison sent forthe young Lord War. 
wick, as he was dying, to shew him in 
what peace a Christian cuuld die, 
Unlucki'y he died of brandy. No- 
thing makes a Christian die in peace 
like being maudlin! But don’t say 
this in Gath, where you are.” p. 170, 


Some curious particulars relative 
to the death of George Second are 
given, of which we transcribe a 
portion :— 


Was ever so agreeable a man as 
King —— the Second, to die the very 
day it was necessary to save me from 
ridicule? L wasto have kissed hands 
to-morrow—but you will not care a 
farthing about that now; so I must 
tell you all I know of departed majesty. 
He went to bed well last night, rose 
at six this morning as usual, looked, 
I suppose, if all his money was in his 
purse, and called for bis chocolate. 
A little after seven, he went into the 
water-closet; the German valet-de- 
chambre heard a noise, listened, heard 
something like a groan, ran in, and 
found the hero of Oudenarde and 
Dettingen on the floor, with a gash in 
his right temple, by falling against the 
corner of a bureau. He tried to 
speak, could net, and expired, Prin- 
cess Emily was called, found him dead, 
and wrote to the Prince.” p. 224. 


It is well known that Fox, when 
a boy, had frequently sustained @ 
part in plays performed at Holland 
House, &e. The following descrip- 
tion of one of these juvenile exbi- 
bitions, may interest some readers :— 


“T was excessively amused on Tues- 
day night ; there was a play at Holland 
House, acted by children; not 
children, for Lady Sarah Lenox and 
Lady Susan Strangways played ‘the 
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women. Tt was § Jane Shore ;’ Mr. 
Price, Lord Barrington’s nephew, was 
Gloster, and acted better than three 
parts of the comedians. Charles Fox, 
Hastings ; a little Nichols, who spake 
well, Bedmour ; Lord Ofaly, Lord Ash- 
brooke, and other boys, did the rest; 
but the girls were delightful, and acted 
with so much nature and simplicity, 
that they appeared the very things 
they represented. Lady Sarah was 
more beautiful than you can conceive, 
aod her very awkwardness gave an air 
of truth to the shame of the part, and 
the antiquity of the time, which was 
kept up by her dress, taken out of 
Montfaucon. Lady Susau was dressed 
from Jane Seymour, and all the parts 
were clothed in ancient habits, and 
with the most minute propriety. 
was infinitely more struck with the 
last scene between the two women, 
than I ever was when I haveseen it on 
the stage. When Lady Sarah was in 
white, with her hair about her cars, 
and on the ground, no Magdalen™ by 
Corregio was half so lovely and ex. 
pressive. You would have been 
charmed too with seeing Mr. Fox’s 
little boy of six years old, who is 
beautiful, and acted the Bishop of Ely, 
drest in lawn sleeves, and with a 
square cap; they had inserted two 
lines for him, which he could hardly 
speak plainly. Francis had given 
them a pretty prologue.” p- 229. 


Amongst the well-known charac- 
ters who figure in this correspondence, 
Hogarth is introduced, but in no 
very flattering point of view. In 
fact, Hogarth does not appear to 
have been one of Walpole’s fayour- 
ites, who to say the truth deals 
about his satire pretty liberally upon 
all who come under his notice. 
His ridicule of the Sigismunda is, 
however, fair enough :— 


“ IT went other morning ‘to see a 
portrait ILogarth is painting of Mr. 
Pox. Hogarth told me he had pro- 
mised, if Mr. Fox would sit as he 
liked, to make as good a picture as 
Vandyke or Rubens could. 1 was 
Silent —* Why now,’ said he, ‘ you 
think this very vain, but why should 
not one speak truth? This éruth was 
uttered in the face of bis own Sigis- 
munda, which is exactly a maudlin 
w—, tearing off the trinkets that her 
keeper has given ber, to fling at his 
head. She has her father’s picture in 
a bracelet ov her arm, and her fingers 
are bivuody with the heart, as if she bad 


just bought a sheep’s pluck in St. 
James’s market.’ As I was going 
Hogarth put on a very grave face, an 
said, ‘Mr. Walpole, I want to speak 
to you ;’? [I sat down, and said, I was 
ready to receive his commands. For 
shortness, I will mark this wonderful 
dialogue by initial letters :— 


H.—I am told you are going to en- 
tertain the town with something in our 
way. W. Notverysoon, Mr. Hogarth. 
H. I wish you would let me have it, 
to correct; I should be very sorry to 
have you expose yourself to censure ; 
we painters must know more of those 
things than other people. W. Do you 


think nobody understands painting, | 


but painters? H. Oh! so far from it, 
there’s Reynolds, who certainly has 
genius ; why, but Vother day he offered 
a hundred pounds for a picture, that L 
would not hang in my cellar; and 
indeed, to say truth, L have generally 
found that persons who had studied 
painting least, were the best judges of 
it; but what [ particularly wished to 
say to you was about Sir James 
Thornhil (you know he married Sir 
James’s daughter:) I would not have 
you say anything against him; there 
was abook published some time ago, 
abusing him, and it gave great oflence. 
He was the first that attempted bis- 
tory in Engjand, and, I assure you, 
some Germans have said that he was 
a very great painter. W. My work 
will not go lower than the year 1700, 
and [I really have not considered 
whether Sir J. Thornhill will come 
within my plan or not; if he does, I 
fear you and I shall notagree upon bis 
merits. HH. I wish you would let me 
correct it; besides I am writing some- 
thing of the same kind myself; I 
should be sorry we should clash. W.t 


believe it is not much known what my 


work is, very few persons have seen it. 
H. Why, ’tis a eritical history of 
painting, is it not? W. No, itis an 
antiquarian history of it in England ; 
I bought Mr. Virtue’s M. and i 
believe the work will not give mueh 
offence ; besides, if it does, I cannot 
help it: when I publish anything, I 
give it to the world to think of it as 
they please. H. Oh! if it is an anti- 
quarian work, we shall not clash; 
mine is a critical work ; I don’t know 
whether I shall ever publish it. It is 
rather an apology for painters. I 
think it is owing to the good sense of 
the English that they have not painted 
better. IW. My dear Hogarth, must 
take my leave of you, you now grow 
too wild——and [ left him. If I had 
staid, there remained nothing for him 
but to bite me. I give you my honour 
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this conversation — is literal, and 
srhaps as long you have known 
Englishmen and painters, you never 
met with anything so distracting. 
p- 245. 
The remainder of our sclections 
we shall throw together promis- 
cuously. What we have already 
given must have convinced our 
readers that a more amusing volume 


has seldom passed the press :— 


“ Now I have been talking of re- 
markable periods in our annals. 
must tell you what my Lord Baltimore 
thinks one. He said tothe Prince 
Vother day, ‘Sir, your Royal High- 
ness’s marriage will be an area in 
English history.’ ” p. 14. 


“ A terrible disgrace happened to 
Earl C—-y Vother night at Ranelagh. 
You know all the history of his letters 
to borrow money to pay for the 
damask for his fine room at Richmond. 
As he was going in, in the crowd, a 
woman oflered him roses—* Right 
damask, my Lord!’—He concluded 
she had been put upon it. I was told, 
a propos, a bon mot on the scene in 


the Opera, where there is a view of 


his new room, and the farmer comes 
dancing out, and shaking his purse. 
Somebody said it was a tradesman 
who had unexpectedly gothis money.” 
26 
is shut up with the itch. 
The ungenerous world ascribe it to 
Mrs. D—, but he denies it ; owning, 
however, that he is very well con- 
tented to have it thought so, as nobody 
will venture on her. Don’t you like 
being pleased to have the itch, as a 
new way to keep one’s mistress to 
one’s self.” 28. 


* Now I talk of getting, Mr. Fox 
has gotten the ten thousand pound 
prize ; and the Violetle, (Mrs. Gar- 
rick) it is said, C—for a husband. 
It is certain that at the fine masque- 
rade, he was following her, as she was 
under the Countess’s arm, who pulling 
off her glove, moved ber wedding-ring 
up and down ber finger, which it 
Seems was to signify that no other 
terms would be accepted.  Itis the 
year for contraband marriages, though 
I do nottind that Fanny Murray’s is 
certain. I liked her spirit in an 
instance heard Vother night: she 
Was complaining of want of money : 
Sir R— C— immediately gave her a 
twenty-pound note ; she said * damn 
your twenty pound! what does it sig- 
nity?’ clapped it between two pieces 
of bread and butter, and ate it.” Pp. 57. 


“ You will be diverted with what 
happened to Mr. M— lately. He 
was engaged to dine at a formal old 
lady’s, but staid so late hunting, that 
he had not time to dress ; but went, 
as he was, with fifty apologies. The 
matron, very affected, and meaning to 
say something very civil, cried, ‘ Oh! 
Sir, I assure you, I can sce the gen. 
tleman through a pair of buckskin 
breeches, as well as if he was in silk 
or satin” I am sure I can’t tell you 
anything better, so good night.” p. 173, 


was extremely diverted the 
other day with my old milliner ; she 
said she had a petition to me. ‘What 
is it, Mrs. Burton?’ § It is in behalf 
of two poor orphans.’ I began to feel 
for my purse. ‘ What can I do for 
them, Mrs. Burton?’ ‘£ Only if your 
honour would be so compassionate as 
to get them tickets for the corona- 
tion” I could not keep my counte- 
nance. And these distressed orphans 
are two and three and twenty. Did 
you ever hear a more melancholy 
Case ?” p. 257. 


‘© Jemmy Pelham is dead, and has 
left to bis servants what little his ser- 
vants had left him. Lord Ligonier was 
killed by the newspapers, and wanted 
to prosecute them, his lawyer told 
him it was impossible ; a tradesman 
indeed might prosecute, as sucha 
report might affect his credit. ‘ Well 
then,’ said the old man, § I may pro- 
secule too, for I can prove I have 
been hurt by this report; I was going 
to marry a great fortune, who thought 
1 was but seventy-four, the newspapers 
have said I am eighty, and she will 
not have me.’” p. 273. 


We here closs our extracts from 
the most entertaining series of 
Jetlers that has fallen in our way 
since the appearance of De Grimm’s 
admirable correspondence; — and 
which we are persuaded will need 
uo other recommendation to the at- 
tention of our readers then the 
quotations we have made from it. 


The volume is very handsomely 
printed, and ornamented with a vig- 
nette, and fac-simile of Walpole’s 
Signature. It will furnish ample 
materials to swell the pages of our 


jest-books and collections of smart 
sayings. 
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London Theatres. 


KING’S THEATRE. 


Since our last report, ‘* Figaro” 
has continued to delight the town, 
though its attraction has in some mea- 
sure been eclipsed by the reappearance 
ofthe incomparable ** Don Giovanni,” 
on the loth of Febrifary. These two 
exquisite compositions, with the less 
splendid but pleasing production, 
“La Molinara,’ have formed the 
round of amusements at this theatre 
during the past month; and crowded 
audiences on almost every evening 
have evinced the unabated admiration 
with which they are regarded. The 
first performance of the latter piece 
was on Saturday, the 31st of January, 
with precisely the same cast as during 
the last season. Some little dissatis- 
faction was excited by the transfer of 
the air Nel cor pid from Rachelina to 
Calloundro, and one or two other irre- 
gularities ; but on the following Tues- 
day these were rectified, and the 
whole passed off with applause. Of 
Don Giovanni” we have too 
often spoken, to render it necessary 
for us to say much upon the subject 
now. The only variation from the 
performance of last season is the sub- 
stitution of Miss Corri for Madame 
Camporese, as. Donna Anna. This 
was a still bolder undertaking-on the 
part of this young lady, than her per- 
formance of tbe Countess. The songs 
belonging to the character are by far 
more scientific and difficult of execu- 
tion than any others in the Opera; 
and the public had been accustomed 
to hear them given in so perfect a 
manner by Camporese, that anything 
of an inferior description was not 
likely to be received with much satis- 


faction. We are happy, however, to 
Vol. II 


i 


say that the anxiety felt by Miss 
Corri’s friends upon the occasion was 
needless; we do not of course pre- 
tend to assert that the matured judg- 
ment and expericnce of Camporese 
did not enable her to render the cha- 
racter a more perfect whole, but we 
must say that Miss Corri left us little 
reason to regret her absence. Sho 
sung the several airs with great taste 
and feeling ; nor are we certain that 
Camporese herself exceiled her in 
that exquisitely pathetic Duet Fuggi, 
crudele, fuggi. Her attention to the 
business of the scene was exemplary ; 
and though the part of Anna affords 
but few opportunities for a display of 
acting, she made much more of it 
than we could have anticipated from 
her tame performance of the Countess. 
The airs and duets allotted to Donna 
Anna and Don Octavio have scarcely 
received their due share of notice 
amid the encomiums which have been 
lavished upon this delightful Opera ; 
yet they unquestionably are as sweet 
and characteristic as any others it 
contains. The fact is, they are of a 
more scientific character, and there- 
fore do not perhaps at once capti- 
vate the general ear so much as their 
companions ; but we are persuaded 
that they only require to be equally 
known, to be equally admired. Cri- 
velli certainly sings them admirably. 
His Dalla sua pace and Jl mio tesoro 
are master-pieces. Ambrogetti was 
afllicted with a hoarseness on his first 
performance, which somewhat de- 
tracted from the effect of his songs ; 
but he evidently exerted himself to the 
utmost, and acted with even more 
than his usual spirit. Somealteration 


has been made in his dress ; the buff 
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mantle of last season has given place 
to one of crimson, edged with gold, 
which certainly has a more brilliant 
appearance, though we think it ap- 
pears scarcely so well suited to the 
lightness and elegance of the licentious 
noble. The supper scene has re- 
ceived the addition of some splendid 
branches of lights, and Don Giovanm 
is now supplied with thrice the for- 
mer number of female companions at 
his voluptuous banquet. We have 
often thought that the ridiculous in- 
terruptions made by Leporello during 
the awful parley between Don Gio- 
vanni andthe Statue, are extremely 
ill-judged, detracting greatly from its 
solemnity and effect. It seems strange 
that Leporello, who has shewn himself 
a rank superstitious coward, should 
not disappear in the general confusion ; 
nor is it very consistent with his cha- 
racter that he should all at once ac- 
quire sufficient courage, not only to 
remain in the same room with the 
dreaded spectre, but even to intrude 
his impertinent observations. 


ACIS AND GALATEA. 


M. Favier having been somewhat 
unfortunate in his Roman Ballet, has 
now turned his thoughts another way, 
and exercised his genius upon the 
«© Metamorphoses” of Ovid. The 
story of Acis and Galatea was selected 
for a subject, and a new ballet under 
this name appeared on the sist Janu- 
ary. He has certainly been more 
successful than in his preceding at- 
tempt, and has treated us with a very 
pretty composition. The fable wasin 
general adhered to pretty closely, and 
iljustrated by some pretty scenery: 
the opening view of an eruption of 
Etna, and the concluding scene of 
Neptune iu his car, were particularly 
xood. Milanie played Galathé, and 
Uullin, Acis.s We much feared that 


Baptiste, who made his appearance 
at the commencement, was intended 
for the latter character, which would 
have outraged all propriety; — {or 
though M. Baptiste is an excellent 
dancer, we cannot forget that Acis 
was a most beautiful youth. Hullin 
unfortunately during the second per. 
formance of the piece, stumbled, and 
injured one of his legs so much as 
to be compelled subsequently to 
resign his part to Toussaint. Poly. 
pheme was enacted by M. Boisgerard, 
who certainly made “ a most delicate 
monster ;” but if we have not en- 
tirely forgotten our school-learning, 
he was not quite the thing, since Po. 
lypheme had but one eye, placed in 
the middle of his forehead, whereas 
M. Boisgerard made his appearance 
with as goodly a pair as a man would 
wish for. Ovid says :— 


“ The glorious lamp of heaven, the 
radiant sun, 


‘“* Is Nature’s eye, and she’s content 
with one ;” 

but M. Boisgirard, we are informed, 
remonstrated so strongly at being 
thus obliged to disfigure his charms, 
that he was allowed, as a special fa- 
vour, to retain both. Milanie, in 
Galathé, was of course delightful ; 
nor must we forget the Cupid of a 
child named Garcia, the prettiest 
little thing we have seen for a long 
time. The ballet has been rather 
successful, and not without deserving 
to be so. The music is chiefly se 
lected from ‘ Henri Quatre.” 


ZEPHYR. 

Great activity appears to prevail 
in the ballct department this season, 
and novelty rapidly succeeds to 
novelty. 

A ballet, called “ Zephyr; Us 
Le Retour du Printemps,” was 
brought forward by M. Guillet, Maitre 
de danse to this theatre, on Saturday 
the 2Ist of February. It is a very 
pretty little thing ; but so short, and 
with so little that resembles a plot, 
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that it ought scarcely to be called a 
ballet, but a divertissement ; half an 
hour is the extent of its duration. 
The principal characters, Zéphyr 
and Flore, are performed by Baptiste 
and Milanie, who coquet and make 
love very charmingly. The action 
passes chiefly in the neighbourhood 
of Parnassus, of which a picturesque 
view is introduced. The music is 
selected by Klose, and is we think 
priucipally taken from Steibelt. 

We ought to have mentioned that 
on the 17th of February, a divertisse- 
ment called “La Féte Villageoise” 
was produced by M. Favier. A 
slight composition, but not without 
merit. 


DRURY LANE. 
THE BRIDE OF ABYDOS. 


The title of this play produced on 
the 5th February, is associated with 
some of the most unmixed feelings of 
gratification we ever experienced. At 
its mention, the mind immediately 
reverts to the exquisite beauties of 
the poem on which it is founded ; and 
thence wanders with delight to the 
classic shores with which that tale is 
connected. We quickly wake, how- 
ever, from our delicious reverie, upon 
finding ourselves seated in ill-fated 
Drury, doomed to beholdall the start- 
ings and starings, the conflagrations, 
tumults, and clashings of a melo- 
drame ; while in place of the unmatch- 
ed poetry of Byron, we are regaled 
with the villainous trash of Mr. W. 
Dimond. Before we proceed with 
our remarks, we beg to correct an 
assertion we have heard, that this 
gentleman is the author of the piece ; 
the fact being that it is the production 
of several ladies and gentlemen of dis- 
tinction, whose names our readers 
may gather from the following passage, 
copied with great accuracy from the 
play bills: viz.—** Messrs. Lethbridge, 


Murphy, Sutton, Kelly, Banks, Miss 
Smith, Miss Robinson, and assis- 
tants.”—These are the ladies and gen- 
tlemen who prepared the scenes, 
dresses, and decorations; and how 
Mr. Dimond, after this, can have the 
impudence to term himself the author 
of the piece, is to us most astonishing. 
Of course he is lumped withthe rest of 
the “assistants.” In sober truth, whatis 
called the dialogue is a perfect nullity, 
a mere contrivance to introduce vari- 
ous gaudy scenes, and men strutting 
about in splendid dresses. It must be 
allowed that the reproach which gene- 
rally attaches to this house of exhibit- 
ing trumpery scenery, by no means 
applies to the present production, it 
being as fine a piece as ever was wit- 
nessed; and kept our eyes so con- 
stantly on the full stare, that it gave us 
a most racking head-ache. The slory 
of Byron’s poem is pretty closely fol- 
lowed, with a bit of the ‘‘ Corsair” 
tacked on, by way of make-up. Kean, 
who plays the hero, has but one or 
two brief opportunities of distinguish- 
ing himself, and Mrs. Mardyn, as 
zulieka, has nothing to do but look 
beautiful, which she performed to ad- 
miration. Parts of equal importance 
were allotted to Messrs. H. Johnston 
and Pope,of whom we recollect nothing 
but that they made a great noise, and 
a great many grimfaces. Really, our 
readers must pardon the levity of our 
remarks on this piece, whichis amere 


spectacle, unworthy of criticism, and 


only fit to rank with the Christmas 
Pantomimes. 

It may be remembered, that when 
at the commencement of the season, 
the junto governing this theatre an- 
nounced their determination to relin- 
quish completely the system of puffing 
in their bills, we expressed our incre- 
dulity upon the subject. It required 
no great foresight to predict that a 
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week would not elapse ere they broke 
through their resolution, and puffed 
away more furiously than ever. These 
lies at the bottom of the bills are dis- 
gusting enough at either theatre, but 
the Covent Garden Managers play at 
least a consistent, and comparatively 
amanly part. They puff most glori- 
ously, ’tis true, from one season to 
another , but then they make no hypo- 
critical pretences to a reformation; 
and the character of their advertise- 
ments is now so well understood, that 
no one is fool enough to be duped by 
them. It seems to us, however, that 
few things can be more contemptible 
than the conduct of the Drury Lane 
Managers, in thus imitating Mr. 
Arnold.* In the bills which an- 
nounced the performance of the 
** Bride of Abydos,” the list of the 
various scenes was accompanied by 
appropriate quotations from Lord 
Byron, after the manner of the Royal 
Amphitheatre of Arts, and Messrs. 
Richardson and Scowton of Bartho- 
lomew Fair. This novelty, we sup- 
pose, even they became ashamed of, 
for, after five or six repetitions, it was 
relinquished. Mr. T. Dibdin has 
lately given the Committee some very 
palpable bits on this point,+ and this 
last absurdity is ridiculed in the 
Circus bills by a kind of parody intro- 
duced in the advertisement of “ Slaves 


in Barbary,” of which the following 
is a specimen :— 


* SCENE 1.—THE GARDEN OF HASSAN 
AND ZAIDA. 


prepared?—Iss massa, every 
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“ All merry folk i 
jelly S, fine girls, and 


* Vide Vol. I. p. p. 19, 156, 203. 
t Vide p. 15. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


THE ILLUSTRIOUS TRAVELLER. 


A Melo-drama, under the name of 
“ The Illustrious Traveller; or, The 
Forges of Kanzel,” and bearing 
marks of a French origin, was pro- 
duced on the 3rd of February. It 
was preceded by “ Artaxerxes,” and 
though it is not our custom to notice 
the performance of old pieces, we 
must deviate from our usual practice 
on this occasion, to bestow a deserved 
panegyric upon the exquisite singing 
of Miss Stephens, in Mandan, 
Her voice, always deliciously sweet 
and plaintive, has now acquired still 
greater strength and fullness, and 
received every embellishment which 
art can bestow. We doubt whether 
the English Stage ever before pos- 
sessed such a treasure as this young 
lady ; uniting as she does the highest 
vocal powers with very admirable 
talents as an actress, and the most 
pleasing personal appearance. To 
particularize the songs she excelled 
in would be difficult, for her perfor- 
mance of the part is a perfect whole, 
uniformly excellent. Braham did 
not seem at all at home in Arbaces ; 
he sung Amid a thousand racking 
woes, and Water parted from the 
sea, very poorly. In the part he 
took in his own introduced Quartetto 
from “ Kais,” Mild as the moonbeam, 
he was far more happy. The duet 
Ah, perdonna, from “ La Clemenza 
di Tito,” was beautifully sung by 
him and Miss Stephens. Isaacs 15 @ 
poor substitute for Incledon in Arta- 
banes—Thy Father! away! Wa 
net given with half the spirit of he 
predecessor. Some dissatisfaction 
was excited by the attempted omls 
sion of the Duet For thee I live my 
dearest, and the clamour did no 
subside till it was given. Fly, soft 
ideas was also omitted, to make Way 
for Mild as the moonbeam. bts 
castration of operas is a_villainov® 
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custom, and cannot be too severely 
reprobated. 

“ The Illustrious Traveller” is but 
a very middling production. The 
situations are old, and excite but 
little interest. It consists merely 
of the escapes of a Danish Nobleman 
from the soldiery who are pursuing 
him on account of his having killed 
aman ina duel. “ Tekeli” shewed 
us the extent of this kind of compo- 
sition, and such things twice shewn 
become tedious ; shewn for the hun- 
dredth time, as in the present piece, 
they are unbearable. Liston had a 
terribly stupid part; one Mr. Grig, 
who isa great coward and half a 
fool: we pitied him much. Farley’s 
character, that of a bluff old black- 
smith, was the best in the piece, and 
the best performed. He is excellent 
im these things; why will he grasp 
at others beyond his reach; Mac- 
ready did not please us so much as 
usual: is he striving to outdo Charles 
Kemble, that he continually makes 
such hideous faces? The scenery, 
consisting chiefly of snow-views, was 
very pretty, the inside of the black- 
smith’s shop well contrived, and the 
smoke ascending the chimney seemed 
just as natural as life itself, as the 
showmen say ; only unluckily, in the 
midst of its prosperous career, the 
machmery somehow or other got out 
of order, and the smoke became 
Stationary in the midst of the chim- 
ney, presenting to the view of the 
audience a most curious phenomenon. 
The chief incidents of the piece took 
place in this seene, and some admira- 
ble practical jokes, such as throw- 
ing dust in the eyes, and kicking 
shins, were introduced, well worthy 
of Messrs. Grimaldi and Norman. 


FAZIO. 


This tragedy, produced here on 
the 5th of February, though but 
lately introduced to the public in 
general, has for some time been in- 


timately known to all dramatic ama- 
teurs, and admirers of beautiful 
poetry. It was published in 1815, 
with an advertisement prefixed, in 
which the author, though he did 
not pretend to deny that it was 
written with some view to the stage, 
at the same time expressed his opinion 
that its previous publication could 
not in any way be disserviceable to 
it. It quickly attracted the notice 
of various discriminating readers, 
and was frequently recommended to 
the attention of the Covent Garden 
Managers, but without effect: it 
remained unnoticed by our theatrical 
potentates till last year, when it was 
produced in acontracted form at the 
Circus, under the title of “ The 
Italian Wife.’ Thus, whatever the 
honour of having introduced it to 
ithe stage may be, it is solely due to 
Mr. Dibdin; and it may also be 
remarked that not only did a Minor 
Theatre in this, as in many other 
instances, take the lead of our 
boasted national houses, but that 
Huntley and Miss Taylor in the two 
principal characters, might safely 
stand a comparison with the repre- 
sentatives of those parts at Covent 
Garden. About two months since, 
the manager of the Bath Theatre 
brought the piece forward, with 
Conway and Miss Somerville in 
the principal characters; and we 
have been informed by persons whese 
judgment we can rely upon, that the 
general effect of the performance was 
infinitely superior to that of Covent 
Garden. Miss Somerville’s Bianca 
could not perhaps vie with that of 
Miss O'Neill; but then many of the 
most beautiful passages, which were 
rejected at Covent Garden, were 
retained at Bath; while the minor 
parts were much better supported, 
and from the size of the theatre, 
every part of the tragedy was dis- 
tinctly heard, seen, and enjoyed. 
Upon the real merits of the piece 
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Opinions seem to be much divided. 
For ourselves we look upon it as a 
b-autiful dramatic poem, the lan- 
of which is throughout barmo- 
nious and elegant: we think also that 
Mr. Milman has evinced much judg- 
ment in the choice of his plot. The 
tragic poet has but two ways of work- 
ing his end, by terror and pity, and 
his means of creating them also are 
only two-fold; ‘the first of these, 
as it has been very justly observed, 
stands more remote fromthe common 


sphere of action, and does not, there- 


fore, fall immediately under the ap- 
prehension of the audience in gene- 
ral; although it adds a dignity to 
the scene, and possibly may create a 
proportionable degree of anxiety and 
concern in the beholder, because 
a: body of people are supposed to 
suffer'in the person of one illustrious 
man. On the other hand, the woes 
of domestic life, or of a private 
family, open all the springs of lender- 
ness that can actuate ihe soul, which 
is more ready to feel, from self- 
acknowledgment, the fortune and 
Vicissitudes of a character that moves 
upon an equal footing. The story 
on which Mr. Milman has founded 
his tragedy, is said to be a true one, 
and is, to this day, related at Pisa 
with visible concern. Bartolo, the 
miser, is, in the original tale, called 
Grimaldi ; Bianca, the wife of Fazio, 
Valentina ; and Aldabeila, Adeluide : 
so that it appears Mr. Milman has 
totally changed the names of the 
characters except Fazio, which re- 
mains the same. In many instances 
also Mr. Milman has altered the 
Story, and certainly some of his 
alterations cannot be considered as 
improvements ; for instance, in the 
original, Fazio’s affections are alien- 
aled from his wite, by a most beauti- 
ful and bewitching young girl; and 
surcly no ove will deny that an 
audience must have had a more ex- 
alted opinion of his taste and judge 


ment, if he had bestowed his affer. 
tions on such an object, rather than 
on an experienced courtezan of forty. 
five; certainly Miss Foote would 
have been a more tempting morsel 
than Mrs. Faucit. 

Another material variation is, that 
in lieu of dying of a broken heart, 
as in the tragedy, Fazio’s wife 
stabs herself and children upon the 
scaflold, and falls on the body of her 
husband ; this innovation, however, is 
certainly improvement.— We 
would willingly give the interesting 
story itself, but for its length; such 
of our readers, however, aS wish to 
peruse it, have only to refer to the 
first volume of the “ Varieties of 
Literature.” 


ZUMA. 


A piece under the title of “ Zuma; 
or, The Tree of Health,” partly 
taken from the French by Mr. T, 
Dibdin, was produced on the 2lst 
of February. Though called in the 
bills a comic epera, we think a musi- 
cal drama would have been the more 
appropriate title, since the comic por- 
tions of the piece are quite subordinate 
to the serious scenes. The action takes 
place in Peru, and the principal cha- 
racters are played by Braham and 
Miss Stephens. The famous Mar- 
seillois Hymn is introduced by Mr. 
Braham in the 3rd act, and its re- 
ception on the first evening was en- 
thusiastic. The foolish “ Post” has 
asserted that Braham repeated it 
twice, without being called upon, 
but we appeal to any one who was 
present, to declare whether this is 
nota gross falshood. The “Courier” 
is still more ridiculous ; styling the 
song an incentive to rebellion, revo- 
lution, and everything terrible. 
Poor Mr. Dibdin' he doubtless little 
imagined while penning it, what mis- 
chief he was doing. Braham cet 
tainly gave the thing with much ani- 
mation. An echo-duet, sung by him 
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and Miss Stephens is a delicious 
piece of harmony ; it was deservedly 
encored ; yet Brabam’s coolly walk- 
ing ofi, upon this, to take his ground, 
and commence again, had a 
somewhat ludicrous effect. Isaacs 
was encored in one song, but not 
without much opposition ; he is the 
most Israelitish Peruvian ever wit- 
nessed. The piece met with a fa- 
vourable reception, though a contri- 
vance to liberate Liston, a Spanish pri- 
soner, from his Peruvian captors, 
excited a good deal of disapprobation. 
The scenery is very pretty, particu- 
larly a picturesque view of a wild 
country and aqueduct. 


MINOR THEATRES, 
CIRCUS. 


The winter season at this house ap- 
proaches its conclusion, and we be- 
lieve its success has equalled the ma- 
nager’s most sanguine hopes. ‘The 
melodrame of * Zapolya,” which we 
announced in our last, has been 
brought forward very tastefully, and 
performed admirably. Mrs. Dibdin, 
as the Countess Sarolta, Miss Taylor, 
as <apolya,and Huntley, as Bethlen, 
are its chief supporters. ‘‘ The Bom- 
bardment of Algiers’’ also has been re- 
vived, and these pieces, with the 
favourite “‘Tom Jones,’ have been 
sufficient to fill the theatre completely 
every evening. The round of bene- 
fits has now commenced, {and the 
house closes till Easter, on the 2nd of 


March, with avariety of performances ~ 


for the benefit of the manager, Mr. 
T. Dibdin. 


REGENCY. 


Since our last number appeared, 
nearly every evening’s performance 
at this house has been dedicated to 
the benefits of the various performers, 
and therefore we have not any par- 
ticular novelty to record. The 


arrival of Easter will bring with it 
several entertainments requiring no- 
tice, which we shall not fail to par- 
ticularize in our next. 


SANS PAREIL 


An eccentric Melo-drame, called 
“The Three  Crumps!;_ or, 
Crooked Brothers of Damascus,” 
from the fertile pen of Miss Scott, 
has been produced here, with almost 
unprecedented success. It is un- 
necessary to detail the plot, which 
appears to be from the “ Arabian 
Tales,” but we must say that a more 
amusing piece has rarely been wit- 
nessed. The pas de trois of the 
Three Crumps inthe concluding scene 
is most exquisite. In a ballet called 
“ The Gay Deceiver,” Madame 
le Clercq and her husband dance the 
Minuet de la Cour very gracefully ; 
though in our opinion all the minuets 
in the world must yield in cleverness 
to a grotesque hornpipe danced by a 
Mr. Gay; he is the prince of ec- 
centrics, and deserves every encomium. 
“The Row of Ballynavogue” con- 
tinues its career with unfailing attrac- 
tion. 


THE GATHERING OF THE CLANS. 


An entertainment of a perfectly 
novel description was commenced at 
the English Opera House, by a party 
of Highlanders, on Monday the 9th of 
February. It consisted at first solely 
of Scotch-dancing, and performances 
on the bag-pipes, but this kind of 
music being found rather too harsh 
for the delicate ears of the Londoners, 
a few songs, &c, were interspersed 
on the subsequent evenings, which 
were but four or five, the specula- 
tion not having met with much suc- 
cess. The advertisement of this en- 
tertainment in the ** Morning Chroni- 
cle” of the 16th February, conveyed 
a piece of information which was 
doubtless expected to prove an irres 
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sistible inducement to the town to 
visit it—it informed us that ‘ many of 
the Highland performers had nobly 
bled, in fighting the battles of their 
country, and had still got balls in 
their bodies.” 


WALKER’S ORRERY. 


To unite amusement with instruction 
has ever been considered the perfection 
ofiskill, and to this praise Mr. Walker 
may reasonably aspire. His Orrery 
at the English Opera House imparts 
amore distinct idea of the situations 
of the heavenly bodies in two hours, 
than can be gathered from books in 


two years. To parents and heads of 
families we warmly recommend it, 
SPECTACLE DE M. THIODON,. 
This is a Mechanical Exhibition at 
the Royal Rooms, Spring Gardens, jn 
which this species of entertainment 
seems to be brought to the highest 
perfection it is capable of. We can. 
not spare room to enumerate the 
various views, &ec. introduced, but 
we must distinguish that of Buona. 
parte passing the Alps with the Army 
of Italy, which is astonishingly well 
contrived. This exhibition is a most 
pleasing addition to the amusements 
of the metropolis. 


Provinctal Drama. 


Edinburgh. — “ The Innkeeper’s 
Daughter” has been brought out 
here with great taste and skill. Mrs. 
H. Siddons acts Mary admirably ; she 
is quite the darling of the Scotch. 
We have had Mathews for a_ few 
nights ; he performed in “ 'The Actor 
of All-Work,” &c. to excessively 
crowded houses. Kean is expected, 
with Miss O'Neill and Abbott. I 
understand the manager is also in 
treaty with Miss Stephens, Sinclair, 
Emery, Johnstone, and Miss Brunton. 
A new tragedy termed “ ‘The Appeal” 
was produced on the 16th of Feb.; 
I perfectly recollect reading a play 
called “ The Witness,” with precisely 
the same plot, in Colburn’s “ Rejected 
Theatre,” but my memory is not 
faithful enough to enable me to say 
whether the dialogue of this piece is 
also borrowed. The incidents are 
very meagre, and the characters 
feeble. It was but coolly received. 
Mr. Kemble, who was in the house, 
looking remarkably well, was loudly 


fheered on his entrance and exit. 


SIMON, 
Dublin.—Miss_ Kelly’s reception 
here has been so flattering, and her 


performances have proved so advan- 
lageous both to herself and the 


here. 


managers, that she has renewed her 
engagement for a longer term than 
before. She performed Julian, in 
the “ Peasant Boy,” on the 19th of 
February, to the Baron Montaldi of 
Cobham, who is also much liked 
Weathercock” followed, 
in which she played Variella, and 
Wrench, Tristram Fickle. 

The management of the theatre 
appears to have given great dissatis- 
faction to to the public; many old 
favourites it is said have been dis- 
missed, many less deserving praise 
substituted in their places. Mr. Talbot 
has attracted tolerable houses ; Miss 
Kelly is reported on more than one 
occasion to have been obliged to 
assume the direction of the Stage, and 
quit the business of the drama, in 
order to rebuke the improprieties 
passing behind the scenes. I do 
not know what necessity there might 
be for Miss K’s interference, but 
I believe she is sometimes rather 
too forward; for instance, the 
circumstance of her having, when 
placed at the English Opera House, 
some time since, complained to the 
audience that some people in the 
stage box, by their laughing, intet- 
rupted her, was highly indecorous, 
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Articles. 


| ANCIENT CUSTOMS. 
T'o the Editor of the British Stage. 


Sir— The following is somewhat 
curious, and may nut be unacceptable 
to your readers. It is an order of 
King Henry the Eighth to the Lord 
Steward of the Household, for the 
supply of Lady Lucy’s table; and, 
should you deem it worthy insertion, 
it is much at your service. 

~  Your’s, &e. 
A. R. 
[Order of King Henry VIM. for 
the supply of Lady Lucy’s tuble; 
taken from a collection of letters 
and state papers, from the origi- 
nal manuscripts of several princes 
and great personages ; compiled by 


L. Howard, D.D.) 
“ HENRY. By the King. 


We wol and commaunde you to 
allowe dailly from hensforth, unto 
our right dere and wel beloved, 
the Lady Lucy, into her chambre, 
the dyat faire hereafter ensuying: 

“ Furst, Evr’y morning at breke- 
fast, oon chyne of beyf at our 
kechyn, oon chete loff and oon 
mannchet at our panatrye barr, and 
a galon of ale at our buttrye barr: 

“ Item, At dyner, a pese of beyf, 
a stroke of roste, and a rewarde 
at our said kechyn, a cast of chete 


bread at our panatrye barr, and. 


a galon of ale at our buttrye barr: 

“ Item, At after none, a mannchet 
at our panatrye barr, and_ half 
a galon of ale at our buttrye barr: 

“Item, At supper, a mess of 
porage, a pese of mutton, and a 
rewarde at our said kechyn, a 
cast of chete bread at our panatrye, 
and a galon of ale at our buttrye : 

“Item, At after supper, a chete 


joff and a mannchet at our pana- 
Yo}. II 


trye barr, a galon of ale at our 
buttrye barr and half a galon of 
wine at our seller barr: 

“Item, Ev’ry morning at our 
wood-yard, four tail shyds and 
twoo faggots : 

‘Item, At our chaundrye barr in 
winter, ewry night, oon picket 
and four syses of waxe, with eight 
candells, white light and oon torch : 

** Item, At our picker-house, week- 
ly, six white cuppas : 

“ Item. At ev’ry time of our re- 
moval, oon hool carte for the car- 
riage of her stuff. 

“And these our letters shall be 
your sufficient warrant and dis- 
charge in this behalfe, at all 
tymes hereafter Given under our 
Ssegnet at our manour at Est- 
hampstede, the 17th day = of 
July, the 14th yere of our 
reign. 1523.” 


NUGZ THEATRICE. 


Drypen. Tradition informs us 
that Dryden was not wholly free fram 
jealousy of rivals. He would com- 
pliment Crowne (as old Jacob Ton- 
son told Mr. Spence) when a play 
of his failed, but was cold to hin, 
if he met with success. He would 
sometimes say that Crowne had 
genius ; but then healways added that 
his father and Crowne’s mother were 
very well acquainted. 


Ben Jonson was extremely cor- 
pulent, and weighed within two 
pounds of twenty-two stone, as he 
says himself in his epistle to Mr. 
Arthur Squibb, printed in his “ Un- 
derwoods.” Vide Whalley’s edit. 
vol. 6. p. 428. 

Wycneriy. It may be presumed 
that Wycherly was a frequent visitor 
at Will’s Coffee House, at that time 
the usual resort of wits, and pre- 
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tenders to wit. In a book called 
English Theophrastus; or, 
The Manners of the Age,” 1706, is 
the following passage: —“ Those peo- 
ple taik most, who have the least to 
say ; go to Will’s, and you'll hardly 
hear the great Wycherly speak two 
sentences in a quarter of an hour ; 
whilst Blatero, Hamilus, Terpilus, 
and twenty more egregious coxcombs, 
deafen the company with their poli- 
tical nonsense. 


Dr. Jouxson. “ Though you 
produced atragedy at Drury Lane,” 
said a gentleman to Johnson, “ and 
were so intimate with Garrick, you 
never appeared to have much thea- 
trical acquaintance.” Johnson— 
“ Sir, while I had, in common with 
other dramatic authors, the liberty 
of the scenes, without considering 
my admission behind them as a fa- 
vour, I was frequently at the theatre. 


At that period all the wenches knew 


me, and dropped me a courtesy as 
they passed on to the stage. But 
Since poor Goldsmith’s last comedy, 
I scarce recollect having seen the in- 
side of a playhouse. To speak the 
truth, there is small encouragement 
there for a man whose sight and hear- 
ing are so imperfect as mine. I may 
add, that, Garrick and Henderson 
excepted, I never met with a per- 
former who had studied his art, or 


could give an intelligible reason for 
what he did.” 


Tor Devit. In the ancient mo- 
ralities, and early entertainments of 
the Stage, the Devil was frequently 
introduced as a character, and it ap- 
‘pears to have been customary for him 
to appear before the audience with a 
cry of ho! ho! ho! somewhat similar, 
provably, to the ejaculations of the 
modern clown. See Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle,” Act ii. Scene 3, 
and “The Devil is au Ass,” by Ben 
Jonson, Acti. Scene 1. From the 
following passages in “ Wily Be- 


guiled,” 1606, we learn the manner 
in which the character used to be 
dressed :—“ Tush! feare not the 
dodge; Vl rather put on my flash. 
ing red nose, and my flaming face, 
and come wrapp’d in a calf’s skin, 
and cry ho! ho! &c.” Again, “PY 
put me on my great carnation nose, 
and wrap me in a rousing calf’s skin 
suit, and come like some hobgoblin, 
or some devil ascended from the 
grisly pit of hell, and like a scarebabe 
make him take to his legs. Il play 
the devil, I warrant ye.” 


Ricnw ano Foote. The educa- 
tion of Rich, manager of the Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields and Covent Garden 
Theatres, had been grossly neglected, 
consequently, though he had a good 
understanding, his language was 
vulgar and ungrammatical. He had 
contracted a strange and rude habit 
of calling every body Mister, which 
gave rise to an unmannerly bon mot 
by Foote. Rich having called him 
Mister several times, Foote grew 
warm, and asked him the reason of 
his not calling him by his name. 
“ Don’t be angry,” said Rich, “ for 
I sometimes forget my own name.”— 
“ That’s extraordinary, indeed,” re- 
plied Foote, “ for though I knew you 
could not write it, I did not sup- 
pose you could forget it.” 


Price or Prays. The usual 
price of a play at the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth eentury was 
sixpence, as appears from many pas~ 
sages in old dramas, and works 
relative to the stage. The following 
instances may suflice :—In “ Law 
Tricks,” by John Day, 1608, the 
address from the book to the reader, 
concludes: “ Thine, or any man’s 
for a tester.” See also verses by 


W. B. prefixed to “The Bondman:” 


“ Tis granted, for your twelvepence 
you did sit 


** And see, and hear, and understood 
hut yet. 
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‘The Author in a Christian pity 
takes 

Care of your good, and prints it for 
your sakes, 

$¢ That such as will but venture sizr- 


ence more, 
66 May read what they but saw and 
beard before.” 


The price which the players an- 
ciently paid to authors for the M.S. 
of a play is ascertained by the fol- 
lowing passage inthe “ Defence of 
Coneycatching,” 1592: — “ Master 
Robert Greene, would it not make 
you blush if you sold ‘ Orlando 
Furioso’ to the Queen’s Players for 
tnenty nobles, and when they were 
in the country, sold the same play to 
the Lord Admiral’s Men for as much 
more ?” 

The price of plays, like the price 
of adinission to the theatres, has gra- 
dually increased, till it has arrived at 
its present exorbitant amount. The 
first modern play published at two 
shillings, was one of Holcroft’s, 
about thirty or forty years since, and 
this was at the time looked upon 
as an immoderate price. Thanks to 
Mr. Murray, who set the example 
with his first edition of “ Fazio,” 
and followed it up with “ Bertram,” 
Adelaide,” “ Manuel,” &ec. double 
that sum appears likely to become the 
customary price. 

JACQUES. 


COMPARATIVE CRITICISM ; 


Or, Verdicts for “ Fazio,” by Cri- 
tical Juries. 
“ What one person praises, the next will 
abuse.” Epistles from Bath, 
The production of “ Fazio” at 
Covent Garden having excited an 
unusual degree of interest, has given 
rise to a correspondent activity 
amongst the tribe of theatrical 
critics infesting the metropolis. 
The compiler of the annexed article 
having been the first to draw the 
public attention to this tragedy, was 


of course sumewhat curious to sce 
how far the sentiments of the various 
subsequent commentators upon it 
coincided with his own; and, in the 
course of his reading being highly 
amused by the jarring and contra- 
dictory opinions he met with, he was 
induced to throw them into their 
present form, and offer them to the’ 
consideration of the readers of the 
Britisu Stace. It will be seen that 
his diligence has been most exemplary, 
having consulted nearly every pub- 
lication that has noticed the piece, 
from the highest to the lowest—from 
the “ Quarterly Review” down to the 
European Magazine.” 
CASSIO. 

This play is calculated to preserve 


a distinguished station upon the 
boards. Literary Gazette, 


It has not strength of writing to be- 
‘come astandard play. Chron. 


“ Fazio” abounds with beauties. 
Statesman. 


We declare it to be our opinion that 
this tragedy possesses not a single 
charm to recommend it. 

| European Mag. 


It cannot fail proving of long and 
irresistible attraction. M. Pest. 


It must endure a fate little short of 
unanimous disgust. European Mag. 


The plot of Fazio” is well contrived, 
Times. 


Mr. Milman’s plot is a bad one. 
Quarterly Review. 


The story is admirably adapted for 
stage-effect. Independent Whig. 


We doubt whether Mr. Milman’s idea 


_ _respecting simplicity of plot was 


judiciously conceived. 
Quarterly Review. 


There is no underplot. This we can- 
not think a defect. M. Post. 


The plot contains materials of a su- 
perior nature for dramatic interest, 
and Mr. M. has wrought them up 
with consummate skill and judg- 
ment. Bath Herald. 


The story wants materials, and fails 
in spirit, variousness, probability, 
and strength of incident. 

New Times. 
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The story is more than ordinarily in- 
teresting. British Press. 


The whole of the fourth and fifth acts 
present us with as many tiresome 
scenes as were ever put together. 


World. 
The interest is maintained to the con- 
clusion. Bell’s Messenger. 


‘‘ Fazio” appears to us to be so writ- 
ten, that neither at present could 
players be found who would do it 
justice, nor is there hope that in 
any future times our green-rooms 
should produce such. 


Quarterly Review. 
Miss O’Neill’s Bianca was faultless. 
Every newspaper, §e. nem. diss. 


Mr. C. Kemble played Fazio to the 
perfect satisfaction of the audience. 


B. Press. 

Mr. C. Kemble acted Fazio, but it was 
a pigmy attempt to grasp a moun- 
tain. Independent Whig. 
Mr. C. Kemble’s conception of Fazio 
was eminently correct. M. Post. 


Mrs. Faucit played the part of Alda- 
bella extremely well. B. Press. 


The part of Aldabella was sustained 
very indifferently by Mrs. Faucit. 
Independent Whig. 


C. Kemble supported the part of Fazio 


with all possible feeling and ex- 
pression. Sun. 


Of C. Kemble and Mrs. Faucit we 
cannot speak very 
hampion. 


Some few alterations and curtailments 


of the text have most judiciously 
been made. M. Post. 


We do not think that the taste was the 
purest which removed the character 
of Dandolo, and curfailed that of 
Fulsetto. B. Press. 

The omission of the part of Dandolo 
does not in the slightest degree in- 
jure the action of the piece. 


Independent Whig. 


It is honourable to 


nius, and, what is 
to his morals. 


This tragedy bears 
moralization on th 


Mr. Milman’s ge- 
a higher praise, 
B. Press, 
the stamp of de- 
c very face of it. 
. European May. 
If indelicacy and licentiousness con. 
stitute simplicity, Mr. Milman has 


eclipsed his models. European Mag. 


Mr. M. must be a decidedly mora 
man. Press, 


The point to which we object most 
strongly in Mr. M’s. play is the 
moral part of it. Examiner, 


The characters are wrought with 
masterly skill. Independent Whig, 


The characters are feeble and unani. 


mated. Quarterly Review, 
The characters are strongly drawn. 
B. Press, 


The tragedy wants character and 
action. Bells Weekly Dispatch. 


There is nothing inconsistent in the 
character of Fazio. B. Press. 


The character of Fazio is mean and 
vacillating to a tiresome degree. 
Bell’s Weekly Dispatch, 


There is not by any means a paucity 


of incidents. B. Press. 
The want of incidents made it tire- 
some. M. Chronicle, 


The general style of the piece is de- 
clamatory and monotonous. 
M. Chronicle. 


The dialogue is flowing and unstudied, 
without the least approach to bom- 
bast. Bath Herald. 


In the course of the tragedy we re 
marked a few phrases that are 
strictly Shaksperian. Globe. 


It is cast more in the school of Mas- 
singer and Ford, than that of 
Shakspeare. Statesman. 


The author has evidently chosen 


Shakspeare as his standard for imi- 
tation. 


Bath and Cheltenham Gazette. 


WHO SHALL DECIDE, WHEN DOCTORS 
DISAGREE? 


EXCERPTA. 


“ Scarce and curious, are baits my learning 
nibbles at.” ‘ 
Tron Chest, it. % 


I have been somewhat remiss of 
late in furnishing the Britisn STAGE 
with my “ Excerpta,” but shall now 
endeavour to atone in some degree 
for past neglect. The subject of the 
present article is a work called 

Gradus ad Cantabrigiam; 
a Dictionary of Terms, Academical, 
and Colloquial, or Cant, mhich ate 
used at the University of Campridgei 
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with.a variety of curious and enter- 
taining Illustrations. London. Print- 
ed for W. J. and J. Richardson, 
Royal Exchange, 1803.” 

This witty publication has for 
some time been out of print, and is 
seldom to be met with. It well 
deserves, however, to be more gene- 
rally known, and I amsurprised that 
the publishers should have been so 
regardless of their interest as to 
neglect reprinting it. It was written 
by the Rev. Mr. White, of Pem- 
broke Hall, Cambridge. Some idea 


of its nature may be gathered from 
the following extracts :— 


APOLLO. 


© One whose hair is loose and flowing ; 
* Unfrizzled, wnanointed, and untied ; 
No powder seen,’—— 


His Royal Highness Prince William 
of Gloucester was an Apo.Lto during 
the whole of his residence at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge!!—The strange 
fluctuation of fashions has often af- 
forded atheme for amusing disquisi- 
tion. ‘ 1 can remember,’ says the 

ious Archbishop Tillotson, in one of 

is sermons, djscoursing on this Head, 
Viz. of hair! * since the wearing the 
hair below the ears was looked upon 
as a sin of the first magnitude; and 
when ministers generally, whatever 
their text was, did either find, or make, 
occasion to reprove the great sin of 
long hair; and if they saw any one in 
the congregation guilty in that kind, 
they would point him out particularly, 
and let fly at him with great zeal.’ 
(2d. Serm. on Prov. xx. 11, 6.) And 
we can remember since the wearing 
the hair cropt, i. e. above the ears, was 
looked upon, though not as a ‘sin,’ 
yet asa very vulgar and Rajjish sort 
of a thing; and when the doers of 
newspapers exhausted all their wit in 
endeavouring to rally the new-raised 
corps of Crops, regardless of the 
Noble Duke who Headed them; and 
when the rude, rank-scented rabble, 
if they saw any one in the streets, 
whether Time, or the tonsor, had 
thinned his flowing hair, they would 
point him out particularly, and ‘ let 
fy at him’ as the Archbishop says, 
till ‘ not a shaft of ridicule remained.’ 
The tax upon powder has now, how- 
ever, produced all over the country 
very plentiful Crops. Among the 
Curiesa Cantabrigiensia, it may be 
recorded, that our ‘ most Relivious 


and gracious King,’ as he was called 
in the liturgy, Charles the Second 


who, as his worthy friend, the Earl of 
Rochester, remarked, 


never said a foolish thing, 
Nor ever did a wise one,—— 


sent a letter to the University of Came 
bridge, forbidding the members to 
wear periwigs, smoke tobacco, and 
read their sermons!! It is needless to 
remark that Tobacco has not yet 
made its Exzit in Fumo, and that 
periwigs still continue to adorn ‘the 
Heads of Houses.’ ” 


* 


BEDMAKER requires no explana. 
tion. This office is not contined to 
sex. In justice to the women, they 
have not only been reckoned adepts at 
making a bed, secundum Artem, as 
the phrase is,—but when they have a 
mind to it, have shewn themselves 
very alert in helping to wn-make the 
bed they have made, secundum Natvu- 
RAM. ndeed, these their natural 
parts and endowments were at one 
time so notorious, or generally known, 
that, by a most merciless and unmanly 
decree of the Senate the whole sex 
was rusticated ! 

‘ It is enacted, that no woman, of 
whatever age or condition, be per- 
mitted in any college to make any 
one’s bed ; or, to go the hall, kitchen, 
or buttery, to carry the provision to 
any one’s chamber, unless she be sent 
for as anurse; which nurse must be 
of mature age, good fame, and either 
wife or widow ; but upon no account 
Youne Marps be permitted to attend 
the students’ chambers.’ This statute 
was made in 1625. O tempora! O 
Mutieres! There is no scruple in 
the present Saturnian age, respecting 
the admission of young maids into 
the students’ chambers.” p. 17. 


“ Bitca. To Bircu—A BitcHine 
PARTY. a Tea narratur.) On 
board of ship these phrases are 
very common. One would not sup- 
pose that they would be current among 
the Members of a learned University, 
except when the parties were half 
seas over. But the phrase is very 
common at Cambridge. A young man 
who performs with great dexterity the 
honours of the tea-table, is, if compli- 
mented at all, said to be ‘ an excellent 
bitch "—Proh Pudor !” 20. 


* 


“ To Cur. To look an old friend 
in the face, and affect not to know 
him; which is the cut-direct. To 
look any where but at him; which is 
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the cut-modest, or cut-indirect. To 
forget names with a = grace ; as, 
instead of Tom, Dick, or Harry, to 
address an old friend, ‘Sir,’ or, 
‘Mister,—What’s your name ? This 
is the cut-courteous. Lastly—To dart 
up an ailey, dash across a street, whip 
into a shop, or do anything to avoid 
the trouble and mortification of nod- 
ding the head to some one, whom, per- 
haps, you have as much reason to 
disike as the man in the Epigram— 
amo te—nec possum dicere 
ucre” This is the cut circumben- 
dibus.”* 47. 


“ To spe Cur. To be half seas 
over. * He has cut his leg’—periphra- 
sis—* He is drunk.’ ‘TI remarked,’ 
says a visitor to Cambridge, ‘ that 
they frequently used the word cué in 
a sense to me totally unintelligible. 
A man 4ad been cut in chapel, cut at 
afternoon Jectures, cut in his tutor’s 
rooms, cut ata concert, cut ata ball, 
&c. Soon after, however, I was told 
of men, vice versd, who cut a figure, 
evt gates, cut lectures, cut hall, cut 
examinations, cué particular connec- 
lions; nay, more, I was informed of 
some who cut their tutors! Lown I 
was shocked at the latter account, 
and began to imagine myself in the 
land of so many monsters. Judge, 
then, how my horror increased, when 
I heard a lively young man assert, 
that, in consequence of an intimation 
from his tutor relative to his irregu- 
larities, his father came from the 
country to jobe him’—‘ But faith,’ 
added he, carelessly, ‘I no sooner 
learned he was at the Black Bull, than 
I determined to cut the old codger 
completely” But this was not the 
worst. One most ferocious spirit 
solemnly declared, ‘that he was 
resolved to cut every man of Magda-~ 
len College ; concluding, with an oath, 
that they were a parcel of rippish 
quizzes.’” p. 52. 

K. 


A somewhat different description 
of the several methods of cutting at 
Cambridge is given inthe “ Lexicon 
Balatronicum,” viz. “ ‘The cut direet 
is to start across the street, at the ap- 
proach of the obnoxious person, in 
order to avoid him. The cut indirect 
is to look anolher way, and pass with- 
out appearing to observe him. 'The 
cut sublime ts to adinire the top of 
King’s College Chapel, or the beauty 
of the passing clouds, till he is out of 
sight. The cut infernal is to analyze 
the arrangement of your shoe-strings 
fur the same purpose.” - : 
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** Lusus animo debent aliquando dari, 
Ad cogitandum melior ut redeat sibi.” 


Pheadrus, 

Stace Motrors. What is the 
reason why a motto is placed over 
the Covent Garden Stage, yet none 
over that of Drury Lane? It is not 
to be sure, a matter of much moment, 
but “these little things are great to 
litle men.” From a passage in 
Chetwood’s “ General History of the 
Stage,” 1749, p. 26, it appears, not 
only that Drury was formerly as well 
furnished as her rival in this respect, 
but also that the present Covent 
Garden Motto was pilfered from her. 
Ecce signum .— 

“‘ If Theatrical performers are ser- 
vants to the Public, they should never 
attempt to out-dress their Masters. 
Veluti in —T the motto over the 
front of Drury Lane Theatre, will 
serve both auditors and actors; and, 
I think, carries a more instructive 


meaning than the other, Vivitur In- 
genio, which only relates to the 


Stage.” 

Pray-Bitts. In the play-bills of 
the last century, the names of the 
principal performers were printed in 
very large letters ; those of the second 
rate in a somewhat smaller character ; 
and it was often extremely difficult 
to suit the size of the name to the 
ambitious expectations of the actor. 
Upon the appointment of Kemble to 
the situation of acting-manager of 
Drury Lane, in 1788, he not only 
abolished these invidious  distine- 
tions, but also the practice of giving 
the chief performers any precedence 
in the bills; assigning to each the 
situation which the rank of his cha- 
racter in the piece appeared to re- 
quire. At Covent Garden, the cus- 
tom was not adopted till Kemble be- 
came manager, in 1803. This re- 
formation was certainly a proof of 
good sense on the part of Kemble, but 
that it was not an original idea, but 
merely a revival of an old practice, 
will be shewn by the following para- 
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craph from Chetwood’s book already 
quoted :— 

Pistinguished characters in bills 
were not formerly in fashion; they 
were printed according to the order 
they stood in the Drama, not regard- 
ing the merit of the actor. For ex- 
ample, in ** Macbeth,” Duncan, —— 
of sSeotland, appeared first in the bill, 
though acted by an insignilicant per- 
sou ; and so er other actor appear- 
ed according to his dramatic dignity, 
ail of the same-sized letter. But 
Jaiterly, I can assure my readers, f 
have found it a difficult task to satisfy 
some ladies, as well as gentlemen, be- 
cause [ could not find letters large 
enough to please them: and some 
were so fond of elbow-room, that 
they would have shoved every body 
out but themselves.” p. 59. 

THe PreETENDER. Whilst the 
Pretender was in possession of Edin- 
burgh in 1745, some of the Presby- 
terian clergy continued to preach in 
the churches of that city, and pub- 
licly prayed for King George, with- 
out suffering the least punishment or 
molestation. One minister, in par- 
ticular, of the name of Macvicar, 
being solicited by some Highlanders 
to pray for their prince, promised to 
comply with their request, and per- 
formed his promise in words to this 
effect— “And as for the young 
prince who is come hither in quest 
of an earthly crown, grant, O Lord, 
that he may speedily receive a crown 
of glory.” This neat turn is excel- 
led by another of the same kind in 
the time of Oliver Cromwell. When 
that extraordinary character had as- 
sumed the protectorate, and prayers 
were required to-be made for-him in 
the churches, one minister, who, 
according to the practice of those 
days, chose his own form of words, 
framed: his prayer thus—“ We _be- 
seech thee, O Lord, to look down 
upon the protector of these realms ; 
and as thou hast put the sword into 
his hand, put it into his heart also— 
to do good to thy people.” 


CuarLes TowNseEND. Lady 
Greenwich, who married Townsend 
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as her second husband, was accus- 
tomed to take an immoderate quan- 
tity of Havannah snuff; an old fe- 
male acquaintance once reproved her 
for this habit ; adding that if she had 
not resolution enough to diseontinué 
it, her husband cought to obiige her 
to do so.—‘‘ Oh, she has my freé 
consent,” replied Charles, “ pro- 
vided she does not take it as Lard 
Albemarle did ;”’—alluding to the 
current report of the day, that the 
Havannah was taken whilst the Com- 
mander in Chief, Lord Albemarle, 
was confined to his bed. 


First Forto oF SHAKSPEARE. 
Of this‘ famous work, Mr. Steevens 
thus speaks, in his Advertisement, 
printed in the Prolegomena to Reed’s 
Edition :—“ Perhaps the original im- 
pression of this book did not amount 
to more than 250; and we may supe 
pose that the different fires in London 
have had their share of them. Be- 
fore the year 1649, they were so 
scarce, that (as Mr. Malone has 
observed) King Charles the First was 
obliged to content himself with a 
folio of 1632, at present in my pos- 
session.” Now, with all due de- 
ference to Messrs. Malone and Stee- 
vens, this conjecture of their’s appears 
to me to be a mighty silly one. It 
is not very probable that a book, 
which even now is far from being the 
scarcest in our language, should, 
only twenty-six years after its publi- 
cation have become so rare, that it 
could not be procured even by the 
sovereign himself. The truth of the 
matter most probably is, that Charles 
was content with the lirst edition 
which came to hand; and neither 
knew nor cared any thing about 
those variations in the two copies, 
which have aflorded so much trouble 
or amusement, call it which you will, 
to the innumerable commentators on 
our bard. DANGLE, JUN. 

Clement’s Inn, 


feb, 23, 1818. 
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m3 THE BRITISH STAGE, 


Original Poetry. 


Desmond and Malvina. 


Oh! it is not the voice of the wave 
or the blast, 

*Tis the song of the mourner is 
murmuring past! 

That strain seems to deepen the sha- 
dows around, 

So sullen, so wild, tis the darkness 
of sound. | 


It has ceas’d, and he stands by the 
mouldering wall,— 

Once an emblem of greatness, and 
now of its fall : 

‘And he thinks on the heroes whose 
battles are done, 

On the hearts that are cold, and the 
days that are gone. 


Oh! why is the cheek of the Minstrel 
so pale? 

*Twas the hymn for the dead that 
was borne on the gale ; 

Oh! why is the eye of the Minstrel 
so wild?. 

The requiem was breath’d o’er the 
grave of his child. 


Malvina was bright as the star of the 
north, 

And dear to her heart was the home 
of her birth— | 

its mountains, its groves, and its 
waters wild fall ;— . 

But the chieftain of Desmond was 
dearer than all. 


And brilliant and deep as the waves 
of the west, 

Was the full tide of passion that 
flowed in his breast ; 

Her smile was his glory, her love his 
repose, 


And the tear of Malvina the balm of 
his woes. 


Now sunk is the banner that wav’d 
o’er his walls, 

And quench’d are the fires that 
burn’d in his halls ; 


The blossoms of hope o’er the ruins 
decay, 

And the laurels of glory have 
wither’d away. | 


O’er the towers of Desmond the 
thunder has roll’d, 

And the heart of Malvina is quiet 
and cold ; 

The lightning. of vengeance was 
swift in its stroke, 

And crush’d the wild rose, when it 
blasted the oak. 


They are gone, and for ever—the 
gentle, the brave; 

They were lov’d in their lives, and 
are blest in the grave, 

Oh! bright be the dream of the true 
lover’s rest, 

And light lie the turf on the war- 
rior’s breast. C. 


Impromptu, on hearing that the ad- 
mission of a celebrated Critie, 
named Peter, was stopped, amongst 
others, by order of Mr. P. Moore. 


“ Have they,” cried Tom with some 


surprise, 

“ Thrust Peter from the door? 
From Drury’s Scenes, if they are 
wise, | 
“ They’ll thrust one Peter More!” 


Epigram on a swindling Musician. 


His time was short, his touch was 
neat, 
Our gold he freely finger’d, 
Alert alike on hands and feet, 
His movements have not linger’d. 


Yet where’s the wonder of the case? 
A moment’s thought detects it ; 
His practice has been thorough-bass, 
A chorg will be his exit, 
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ay to come! 
We bet vet zsubdned Rob Roy! + 308 
ROB ROY MACGREGOR. 


tor the British Stag: April 1818. 
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